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PREFACE 



The work reported herein was performed pursuant: to a 

contract with Wilson School District No, 7 , Phoenix, Arizona 
which was supported by a grant from the Bilingual Branch of 
the Office of Education, U , 8 . Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (No,. OEG-Q-9-12011^3465, Project No* 12 — 0066). The 
Arizona Center for Early Childhood Education, College of 
Education, University of Arizona contracted with the school 
district to perform training, program development and research 
in connection with the above named grant. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING BILINGUAL, BICULTURAL INSTRUCT ION 
I . INTRODUCTION 

During the school year of 1970 -- 71 a bilingual, bicultural 
program has been carried out in six second grade classrooms in 
three schools in Phoenix, Arizona. The major objective of this 

program has been to develop and implement a group process 

approach to bilingual education. 

II , RATIONALE 

The rationale for such an approach to bilingual education 
is basically derived from observations nd studies of natural 
language acquisition. An ±m i t a t i on — r e 1 nf o r e etn en t theory of 
language learning (Mowrer, 1960; Skinner, 1957) provides a 
theoretical base for this approach and suggests techniques and 

procedures for teaching a second language to young children. 

This theoretical model has been used to develop a bilingual— 

bicultural program aimed at simulating the conditions of 
natural language acquisition in the classroom and with the major 

overall goal of facilitating program children's language develop- 
ment in both Spanish and English. Language is considered so 
important not only in itself but because of the close relation- 
ship between language and cognitive development. Jerome Bruner 
(1964) has suggested that language is a most important determinant 
in concept formation and that "...language provides a means, 

not only for representing experience, but also for transforming 
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it." R,.i^si Sn j,it erat ur e ha s shown this same emphasis on 
language- fc Dr ex amp je, Lufi a and Yudovich (1959, p. 12) suggest 
that 11 . , - a la n f aa 8e sy a t ei n involves a reorganization of all the 
child's baSj c jn er, tal P r o c e S s e s , , . ■ " Vygotsky (1962) and Luria 
(1961) c. e s c tih<3 langU fl Se as a second signal system and suggest 
that th e i 11 1 e r 1 1 z e d linguistic system both shapes and trans- 

forms djf e c t e j<P e tiei' ce « 

A c pild not^hlly learns his native language with 

little difflcul ty as he heats language spoken (modeled) in the 
context Of hi g dai ly activities and as he is positively rein- 
forced f Or which approximate the adult speech 

patterns of t ^se models. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that childt^ n ftot, different language backgrounds, if exposed 



to one f S lang ua Se i n an environment which encourages and 

reinfor c eg hotfr langiialeg equally, will learn the second language 
naturally ahd # as ily, 

Hov®ve^ _ ^ c la s s 1 " ° °m environment must be designed which 

will repfod\j Ce as c io9 e ly as possible the optimal conditions 

of n a L u r ri 1 l ati ^uag e a cqVl isi t:Lon - First it is absolutely essential 
that botft l^nD-a as es b e given equal importance and value. If one 

a 

languag e , f^ r 0 «a.tnp 1 e E hg 1 is h , is obviously given more signifi- 



cance, t he § p fjlsh spenking c hild will be hesitant to use his 
language anq f e el that his language is inferior. Also, the 

English 3p e ^kifi0 child Will not be motivated to learn Spanish. 
Homogeneous grP up ing l n whi c ^ children are separated on the 
basis of l a hgu# ge bacbitouH d and skills must be carefully 
avoided. E^ Ug ],ly imp or bant: is the provision. of situations, 

activities c c a t i o n patterns which maximize the 

gp^ildr ep ' s C> p pa t t Un i 1 1 e s for language expression and for hearing 
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oral language. Finally, both languages must be modeled in the 
context of classroom and playground activities and the child s 

verbalizations in either language must be positively reinforced* 

Positive reinforcement may take the form of social approval by 

adults and peers or may arise from more natural reinforcing 

consequences such as questions being answered, requests granted, 

materials provided, gratifying peer relationships maintained, 
et cetera. From these assumptions, and utilizing the imitation- 

reinforcement theoretical base, a bilingual — bicultural program 
was developed. 



HI, THE GROUP PROCESS APPROACH 

A small heterogeneous group approach to classroom instruction 

was chosen because it seemed to offer the greatest potentiali- 
ties for environmental and psychological facilitation of language 
learning via the natural method. There were several reasons 
for structuring the classroom environment in this manner* 

1, Xn small groups (no more than 5 or 6) children are 
provided with many more opportunities to p r a c t ic_6 s p_e a k i n g • 
Obviously learning a language requires that that language be 
practiced intensively. The small group approach provides a 
behavioral setting which tends to stimulate and maximize speech, 

2, There are more frequent opportunities for P o e r u J- i , n £• 
and modeling . Spanish speaking children are mixed u itb English 
speaking and the children encouraged to teach and learn from 

one another* The situation increases the availability of 
language models for both languages, 

3* Children are more m o t i v a ted to use language in the 
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small groups in order to initiate and maintain social and 
academic interactions, 

4, Small group activities can more readily be designed 
to stimulate increasi ng 1 y com pi e x v_e rb al responses from all 
of the children. In large group activities the teacher and a 



few children may do most of the talking, 

5 - Manipulatory activities with concrete materials can 

he provided much more easily and frequently in the small group 

situation. Cognitive development is fostered by encouraging and 

reinforcing children for verbalizing about their activities and 



by teaching them important classification, categorization 
and problem solving skills in relation to the materials. 

6. Small group instruction can be used to promote the 

development of socialization skills such as cooperation, leader— 

ship , planning, information- seeding and leadership. These are 
all skills whose execution requires language and which serve 
to increase children F s competence in both social and academic 



functioning , 

7, The heterogeneity of the groups and the encouragement 
of children helping and learning from one another increase the 
posit i v e f e e 1 inj^s children have about one another and about 
themselves. Feelings of failure are avoided and the social and 
intellectual stratification which result from homogeneous grouping 



do not occur. 



IV. GENERAL PROCEDURES 



A task analysis of the group process approach revealed 



needed changes in several components of the existing educational 



rDir7 s t ei * The training program for the project staff was developed 
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from this analysis and was designed to implement the desired 
changes . Although all of these system components are closely 
interrelated and even interdependent they will be discussed 
separately for purposes of clarification. 

A. CHANGES IN CLASSROOM PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 

The strong effect of environmental stimulus conditions 
or behavioral settings on human behavior is well known to 
educators and psychologists* but the knowledge is often not 
utilized in actual classroom practice. If a group process 
approach is to function successfully the environment must be 
patterned and structured appropriately. The environmental 
arrangements are therefore focused on establishing behavioral 
settings which maximize language opportunities * both Spanish 
and English, 

Group size is one environmental variable which logically 
exerts an effect on language behavior- The increased opportuni- 
ties for speech in the small group situation are obvious. Thus* 
the first step in establishing an optimal room environment is to 
provide furniture arrangements which will accommodate small group 
of four to six children at a time. Tables arranged with movable 
chairs are ideal* but individual desks and chairs can be 
clustered if necessary. 

Learning Centers which provide a wide variety of activities 
and materials and arranged for use by only 5 or 6 children at 
a time provide behavioral settings which encourage individual 
contacts between peers and between children and adults. Wetzel 
(1968) described how important varied activities are in ensuring 
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that skills learned in one situation will generalize to other 
situations. He pointed out that teaching the same skills in a 

variety of settings will encourage this generalization process* 
Learning Centers can be developed around curriculum areas such 

as Reading, Math, and Science or can be organized more in terms 
of specific current projects and interests. The activities in 
the centers are changed frequently as soon as all children have 
had a chance to participate. The small group activities 

motivate and encourage language and social interaction and permit 
more language practice than does the traditional classroom 
environment * A more complete description of the transformation 
of the room envlr onnient and the use of Learning Centers will 
be provided In a separate manual which is presently being developed 
for use by teachers. Small group activities appropriate for the 

Math Center and for the Science Center are also described in 
separate manuals and are enclosed with this report. 

Materials must be readily available to the children as the 
groups often operate independently and should not have to wait 
for the teacher to pass them out* A large variety of manipulatory 
materials is necessary since categorization and classification 
experiences are emphasized. 

The importance placed on language is further evidenced 
by the abundant display in the classroom of children s written 
language. These may be stories the children have written 
themselves in either Spanish or English or they may be dictated 
by the children and written down or typed by an adult. Books 
written by the children can be compiled from these individual 



stories. 




The physical environment will also demonstrate in a variety 
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of ways the importance of the Spanish language and culture. 
Specific methods for accomplishing this objective have been 
evaluated during this project and the description of these is 
in the process of further refinement, 

B , CHANGES IN CHILDREN* S BEHAVIOR 

The !f i nf orma l Tf or "open" classrooms which have received 
so much public attention recently (Silberman, 1970) are beginning 
to emerge as a reaction to the "oppressive" , "grim" and joyless 
classrooms described by Sllberman as so prevalent in U,S, 
education. The revitalized atmosphere in these classrooms is 
impressive s but in some cases intellectual standards seem to 
have been abandoned in an over emphasis on individuality. If 
children are to develop optimally in more open, informal class- 
rooms which have bean organized around the group process approach, 
they need to learn certain skills not usually specifically taught 
in schools. Skills such as cooperation, leadership, information 
seeking, s e 1 f - s e I e c t i on , planning and group participation are 
difficult to acquire in the traditional educational system. 

Perhaps they are not even needed in such a system, since the 
authoritarian, teacher-dominated classroom environment places 
few demands on children for the exercise of such skills. However, 
in the group process approach a much higher level of child 
effectiveness is required. When the emphasis upon the accumula- 
tion of information is subsidary to the development of more 
basic cognitive processes, the educational system must begin 
to move in the direction of facilitating and teaching new 
behaviors to children and must provide multiple opportunities 
for children to practice these new behaviors. 
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Small group organization will not automatically ensure 
that group members will function effectively. However, this 
approach does create a more optimal environment for teaching the 
behaviors which will improve both group functioning and indivi- 
dual skill development. In this project recognition of this need 
for change in children ? s behavior moving them toxvard more auto- 
nomous functioning led to the design and development of a ff Group 
Participation and Leadership Training Manual 17 for teachers. This 
manual, which now is in the process of further refinement, was 
used in several project classrooms to teach children very specific 
skills demanded by the small group situations. Interpersonal 
skills and group process skills were emphasized in these lessons 
and children engaged in guided practice of the behaviors they 
were to use in the small group settings. 

The teachers and aides who used this manual were extremely 
enthusiastic about the effects on children T s behavior and re- 
ported that the groups functioned much more effectively following 
this training. Project staff now feel that this type of training 
should be given to the children prior to initiating the group 
process approach in a classroom. Skills which children need 
for the full development of human effectiveness, skills such as 
creativity, leadership, independence, helping and respecting 
others, curiosity, decision making can all be fostered in the 
group process approach* Our experience in defining some of 
these skills in behavioral terms and then proceeding to teach 
the skills directly has been most successful, 

G . CHANGES IN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

Probably the single most important component of the group 
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process approach is the teacher. It is her skills and dedication 
which will determine its ! success or failure. When the teacher 
relinquishes her role as an i m p a r ter of knowledge and begins to 
view the learning process as something beyond the mere accumula- 
tion of information, she must establish a new and more challenging 
role for herself. The environmental changes described earlier 
cannot be accomplished except by the effoits and skills of the 
professional teacher. This teacher must design, organize and 
manage an environment or "developmental milieu” which will 
facilitate learning. The importance of this environment or 
milieu is well described by Bruner (1964) "What is significant 
about the growth of the mind in the child is to what degree it 
depends not upon capacity but upon the unlocking of capacity by 
techniques that come from exposure to the specialized environ- 
ment of a culture.” The challenge to the teacher in a bicultural 
classroom is then to create two such specialized classroom 
environments, in this instance representing both the Spanish and 
the English cultures. 

The training program for the teachers and aides in this 
project had, therefore, a central focus evolving from this 
knowledge concerning the significant effects of environmental 
events upon behavior. The creation of a learning environment 
which offers positive experiences for children was considered 
essential to this program. In order to provide this positive 
milieu the teachers needed to develop skill in providing positive 
consequences for children’s academic and social behaviors. The 
teachers needed to understand the child’s current level of skill 
development and work from that level using positive reinforcement 
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to increase that skill level whether academic or social* No 
child should "fail 11 : a failure, represents a failure of the 

educational system* The cummulative damaging effects of fear 
of failure, punishment, and shame upon a child's psychological 
development must be understood. This understanding is even more 
crucial in the case of a child from a minority group or economi- 
cally deprived background who may arrive at school with a back- 
ground dissimilar to the dominant middle— class culture* Providing 
daily, frequent, successful learning experiences for every child 
should thus be the teacher’s major objective, and the skills to 
do this should be the focus of a training program. 

The skills needed to enable the teacher to create this 
positive learning environment were analyzed as follows: 

(1) Skills in organizing the physical environment to 
facilitate small group instruction* 

(2) Skills in organizing materials into learning centers. 

(3) Skills in providing small group and Individualized 
activities based on specific objectives and skill levels 
of the children* 

(4) Skills in modeling language, both Spansih and English, 
and extending and elaborating the children’s language, 
both Spanish and English. 

(5) Skills in using positive reinforcement techniques to 
improve children’s academic and social functioning, 

(6) A knowledge of the Hex i an-Am er i c an culture and the 
skills to implement and extend this culture in the 
classroom setting. 
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( 7 ) Skills in o r g a nizing small group activities so that 

peer teaching occurs, 

(8) Skills in identifying end teaching socialization skills 

such as cooperation, leadership, task persistence, 
self -management , information seeking and group partici- 

pation* 

The training program was organized to promote the develop- 
ment of these skills* 



V . SUMMARY OF TRAINING PROCEDURES 

The model of training which evolved dui xng this project 
relied heavily upon the use of the site coordinator as a trainer 
of the classroom instructional personnel. Program objectives 
were defined in terms of specific skills needed by teachers 
and aides and then the coordinators were trained both in these 
skills and in methods of training others in the skills. The 
training is then taken directly into the classroom by the site 
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A , ROLE AND TRAINING OF SITE COORDINATOR 

The site coordinators were, in their role as trainers, 
provided with more intensive training than were the teachers and 
aides. Their training was accomplished through special workshops, 
training meetings, demonstrations and discussions with project 
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staff and consultants* 

The methods used by the site coordinators to train the teachers 
and aides were the following: 

( 1 ) Informal Meetings 

In these meetings the site coordinator offered new 
materials and activities, explained and clarified 
instructional and management techniques, planned with 
the teachers and aides on ways to implement program 
objectives and discussed data from the various behavioral 
observation schedules. These meetings were also used to 
encourage and reinforce the teachers in their partici- 
pation in meeting program objectives. In some sites 
the principal was also involved* 

( 2 ) Modeling and Demonstra tions_ by the Site Cooidlnator in 
the Classroom 

This training technique is probably one of the most 
effective, since a common complaint about workshops, 
seminars and lectures is that participants are unable 
to perceive the relationship between the content of these 
activities and classroom practice. Using this technique 
the site coordinator actually goes into the classroom 
and demonstrates for the teacher and aide the ways in 
which the training can be applied in the classroom 
setting* 
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These demonstrations have been conducted in the 



project in several ways. The site coordinator has acted 
as the teacher of a particular classroom activity 
demonstrating specific skills with the teacher and aide 
observing. Also, and perhaps more effectively, two 
site coordinators have taken over an entire classroom 
for a day or two one acting as teacher and one as aide 
while the regular teachers and aides observe. They 
demonstrate such activities as teacher-aide planning; 
arrangement of the classroom into learning centers; 
small, heterogeneous group activities; and group 
evaluation . 



the coordinators. The coordinators were able to help 
incorporate the Spanish language into the classroom and 
demonstrate activities which made Spanish important in 
the classroom e These procadures will be described more 
fully in a later section of the report. 

Following classroom demonstrations, the site 
coordinator planned with teachers and aides for future 
activities to extend and reinforce those which had been 
modeled. Teachers and aides were asked to ‘ the 



techniques which had been demonstrated and to evaluate 
their effectiveness, 

(3 ) Video-Tape Observations and Evaluation 

The video tapes which were obtained regularly in 
project classrooms were also used in the training program. 
The site coordinators met with the teachers and aides to 



Particularly valuable have been the bilinguai- 



bicultural activities demonstrated in the classrooms by 
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review the tapes and evaluate their own effectiveness in 

terms of meeting project goals. A Self-Evaluation Form 

was developed and used for this purpose. The coordinators 
all reported difficulty in finding time to view and evaluate 

tapes and a lack of interest by the teachers in this 

process . 



developed and used once a month to evaluate the teacher’s 
progress in meeting the project objectives. The site 
coordinator and the teacher met together to discuss and 
complete the checklist. The procedure served as a 
regular reminder of project goals and provided an oppor- 
tunity for the site coordinator to clarify goals for 
the teacher. The time was also often used to discuss 
techniques for implementing the goals into the classroom. 
The coordinators reported an initial lack of interest in 
this procedure by the teachers but all felt that it 
helped teachers in meeting project objectives. 



(5 ) Assisting With Other In-Service Training 

As their training progressed the site coordinators 

began to assist the training staff and project administra- 
tors in planning and developing the in-service training 
program for teachers and aides. They assisted in planning 

and conducting several aide workshops. 

( 6 ) P r o bl e in s 



( 4 ) 




Eva 1 u a t ions 



A Checklist for Bilingual, Bicul tural Classrooms was 



Difficulties were encountered in some sites due 



partially to misunderstanding regarding the role of the 
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An attempt to utilize the site 
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coordinator as a third teacher was an initial response 
in some instances. However, this problem was resolved 
once the role became more clearly understood and 
established. Other difficulties arose due to a lack of 
harmony between project objectives and school administra^ 
tive or curriculum objectives. These difficulties were 
er fully o v ere omfi iti one site* 



B , WORKSHOPS AND SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS AND A IDES 

In addition to the site coordinator workshops the training 
Staff and consultants presented six total project workshops and 



four teacher aide workshops. These workshops were all planned to 

promote the development of the specific skills needed to imple- 
ment the project objectives. These skills were listed earlier 

in part IV-C. Those workshops which were judged most useful are 

described in separate manuals. 

A project consultant conducted a training program in 
behavioral teaching techniques utilizing video tape feedback. 

This was judged quite successful by the teachers who volunteered 

to participate. Resultant changes in teacher's reinforcement 
practices in the classroom are reported in a later section. 



VI . 
A, 




SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 

(1) The Arto la- Ste wart Spanish — English Voc a bulary Test, 

developed by Mrs. Adela Artola Stewart, Project 

Training Coordinator, measures basic vocabulary in 

Spanish and English. A vocabulary production score for 
both Spanish and English assesses the individual’s 

relative proficiency in both languages. 

20 



This test was 
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administer ©d on a pre and post basis to the children in 
the project and to a group of control children at each 

site* 

( 2 ) The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test , a measure of 

English vocabulary comprehension was also administered 
to program and control children at the beginning and 
end of the school year. 

( 3 ) The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts , which measures 

the level of mastery of concepts considered necessar; 
for achievement in the first years of school^ was 

administered only to program children at the beginning 
of the school year. It was not administered at the end 

of the year because of the high scores achieved on first 

administration. 

( 4 ) Parent Questionnaire 

In an effort to determine the attitudes and desires 
of parents in the local community concerning their 
children’s education a Parent Questionnaire was 



( 5 ) 




developed# This questionnaire was mainly concerned to 
discover parents 1 attitudes about the teaching of 
Spanish, and the incorporation of multi-cultural 
activities into the classroom and also to determine the 

extent to which the children heard Spanish at home. The 

interview was conducted in the homes of a representative 
sample of project children (the sample included Mexican- 
American, Black and Anglo families) by a bilingual 

in t er v i ewer * 

Language Sampling 

In several project classrooms the site coordinators 

v* 
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